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Meeting of the Central Division of 

the Modeen Language Association 

of Ameeica 

By Thomas Edwaed Olivee 



THE MENACE TO OUR IDEALS 



Almost from the day when the Central Division con- 
ferred on me the responsibility of this year's chairman- 
ship, my mind sought a theme for the discourse of this 
occasion which might avoid if possible the pitfalls of 
that ever-present topic, the great world war. Several 
subjects in turn claimed my attention for a more or less 
lengthy period, only to be discarded for others of better 
omen. In the interim I read over many of the addresses 
of' the presidents and chairmen of past years, not only in 
the desire to avoid repetition of topic, but also in the hope 
of catching the inspiration that seemed so sadly lacking 
to myself. And before passing on, let me say that there 
is much of great value in these past addresses, much that 
would bear reading and rereading, especially by the newer 
members of this Association. The history of the growth 
of this body, the constant striving for the highest ideals 
of linguistic scholarship, the inspiring personalities of our 
most representative leaders are revealed in these addresses 
on every page. 
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But, ladies and gentlemen, Satan would not get behind 
me despite my frantic appeals and entreaties. Unable to 
resist longer bis subtle tempting, I surrendered. I come 
before you to sustain a thesis which has, indeed, intimate 
association with the great world conflict. 

I realize fully that many may consider such a theme 
inopportune at the present time. To all such I make my 
apologies in advance. To me, however, opportuneness in 
the present instance seemed coincident with opportunity. 
Who knows what a year may bring forth ? Do not, how- 
ever, be dismayed. I certainly have no mind to discuss 
the causes of the war, no intention of apportioning blame 
upon this or that nation, nor have I the slightest idea of 
attempting a prophecy as to what its political result is 
to be, although, like every loyal American, I have very 
definite ideas as to what this result ought to be. I desire 
merely to ascertain, for my own guidance at least, if not 
for the guidance of others, what should be the attitude 
of the teacher of modern languages toward this great crisis 
of world history, in terms of his professional position, his 
relations with his colleagues, with his students, and with 
the larger public. How should our attitude differ from 
that of scholars in other fields, in history, for instance, in 
law, in sociology, in economics, in political science ? 

I think that the mere mention of these other fields of 
learning will at once suggest that a differentiation exists 
between their professional interests and our own, as 
regards the great conflict. I believe that our professional 
connection with this war is, or should be, slight. In fact, 
strictly considered, our only professional concern, as inter- 
preters and scholars, is with whatever literature or linguis- 
tic phenomena the war shall bring forth. And it may be 
years before this material is available in a form suitable 
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for scholarly investigation. The very nature of the his- 
torian's task, however, forces him to enter into every phase 
of the war, to study every military campaign, every eco- 
nomic and social phenomenon, to weigh in the most accu- 
rate scales every document, every public utterance of 
prominent statesmen, to balance one group of war facts 
against another group, in order to reach a decision that 
shall approximate the truth, as far as this is humanly 
possible. 

The problem of the student of law, of political science, 
of economics, of sociology, is perhaps easier. To him the 
present speaks an urgent message, and he need not wait 
for the future in the same measure at least as is incumbent 
upon the historian. He can at once analyze the effect of 
the war upon political, economic, or social conditions the 
world over. Never before have the international phases 
of such study had so great importance. And he must 
study these effects at once before they pass away, if he 
would best profit by their having existed at all. 

Now, although our professional concern with the war's 
phenomena is slight, yet as citizens of the world and of 
our separate nations we, too, must profit by the results 
of the investigations of our colleagues in the historical 
fields. We cannot stand aloof from these results, even if 
we would. No serious student of mankind can ignore 
them. I have therefore no patience with that individual 
who declares that he is tired of reading about the war. 
I can, to be sure, sympathize with him, if he means to 
express his weariness or his horror at certain phases of 
the struggle, the numberless, often incomprehensible 
battles, the awful slaughter, the pettiness of diplomatic 
evasions, the horrors of famine, the frightful atrocities. 
To dwell upon these terrible details may well drive one 
15 
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insane, and now, as at no time in the history of the world, 
mnst we make every effort to think clearly. We must 
envisage the war in its largest aspects, as the most stupen- 
dous event in all history, as the most terrible of all epics, 
upon the outcome of which depends the entire course of 
civilization for centuries. Only dense ignorance or an 
inconceivable indifference to the welfare of mankind can 
prevent any sane man from regarding this war as the 
most gigantic fact in all history. Every intelligent man 
must continue to read about it, must endeavor to form 
sound judgments concerning all its phases, and must 
earnestly pray that never again shall so terrible a scourge 
visit the world. If it were not my faith that it is the 
mission of the United States to exert all its power to 
make this prayer a reality, I should indeed despair. There 
is no need to repeat here the reasons that have led our 
country to this great purpose. I have but to emphasize 
the fact that we are members of the Modern Langauge 
Association of America and that this membership in no 
degree invalidates the larger responsibilities laid upon us 
as citizens of the Kepublic. 

There are, however, among us some whom birth and 
education bind with many fond ties to the countries of 
Europe, some of which are our allies, and others of which 
are not. What shall be our attitude toward such of our 
brother members as belong to this latter group? What 
else, friends, than that of brothers and colleagues still, as 
long as they shall merit this confidence? Let me illus- 
trate my meaning by citing two personal experiences. 

This summer I was asked to deliver an address on the 
work of the Commission for Relief in Belgium with 
which I was connected for nine months. Up to the 
entrance of our country into the war, the members of this 
Commission were under oath, not only to the officers of 
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the Commission, but more especially to the German Gov- 
ernment itself, to abstain from any remarks in public or 
in private which might endanger the great work of the 
Commission. Such remarks would have quickly created 
strained relations between the Commission and the bel- 
ligerent governments under whose auspices or with whose 
consent the Commission was operating. Since the break 
with Germany, however, Mr. Hoover, the chairman, and 
his colleagues have no longer been bound by this oath. 
It was, therefore, quite within my discretion to give to 
my audience in any language I thought fit a truthful pic- 
ture of the difficulties and the obstacles which the German 
government had constantly placed in our path. Now, in 
that audience were many of German blood, and although 
I told the truth precisely as I knew it, yet my remarks 
were tempered with sympathetic appreciation of their 
presence. By this method I carried conviction to them 
far better than by using violent or extreme words. In 
what way, forsooth, were they responsible for the criminal 
acts of the German government or for the harsh and 
cruelly unjust fate meted out to unhappy Belgium ? 

It was but a small gathering in a country inn, and my 
address was preceded by the singing of patriotic and popu- 
lar songs. Among these was Home, Sweet Home. I 
felt at once that the sentiment of this beautiful old melody 
was a universal sentiment, that it had a wide international 
and cosmopolitan significance. If American hearts were 
stirred by this song to memories of beloved homes relatively 
near at hand, would not an even deeper feeling arise in 
the hearts of those whose early homes were far away across 
the dangerous sea in the beautiful woodlands of Austria 
and Germany, along the Danube, the Elbe, or the Ehine ? 
Was it incumbent upon me to expect an uprooting of what 
was nearest and dearest to them ? Ought I not to feel that 
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for such persons it was doubly difficult to sever the associa- 
tions of years, associations in which the ideas of family 
and of nationality are almost inseparably interwoven? 
And is it not our duty as colleagues to have this broad 
and liberal sentiment toward our fellow members ? • Can 
we not imagine ourselves in a similar situation? It goes 
without saying that our obligation on this point entails a* 
similar duty upon our foreign-born colleagues toward us. 
As far as my knowledge goes, there have been relatively 
few cases of failure on their part to meet this obligation, 
and still fewer since our country entered the war. Even 
if there had been far more cases, I should still resolutely 
refuse to generalize from them and thus commit an injus- 
tice in my turn. 

Perhaps I am unusually placed in respect to such an 
attitude, for, while of complete Puritan descent myself, 
my children have German blood in their veins. This fact 
was known to the German authorities in Belgium (who 
knew everything about every member of the Relief Com- 
mission). In any event I was granted a privilege not 
allowed to all, of entrance to Germany for the purpose 
of visiting my wife's relatives. My brother-in-law, Major 
Wilhelm Reinhardt, in civil life Professor of Mathematics 
in the Musterschule of Prankfurt-on-the-Main, (whose 
director, Max Walter, is so well known to us all) , was then 
on sick leave at Wiesbaden. Professor Reinhardt, in 
inviting me to visit him, had expressed the belief, then 
at least common among all Germans, that the truth of the 
Belgian situation had not been vouchsafed to us in 
America, and had declared that I was in the fortunate 
position of being able to verify that truth. Now, friends, 
it was my fortunate position of being able to verify the 
truth, which was totally at variance with the belief of my 
brother-in-law. When we met, it was doubtless his expec- 
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tation that I would talk of my experiences. And indeed 
I had had many talks with other German officers with 
whom my duties forced me to associate, and who 
were, be it said, invariably and insistently eager to talk to 
us Americans of the Commission. But I did not talk of 
these things with my brother-in-law. During the six hours 
of our visit together, not one word of Belgium or of the 
war crossed my lips. We talked of family affairs only, 
of our mothers, of our children, of the delightful summers 
we had passed together in Switzerland, in Hessen, in the 
Taunus. And was this not wise? Was not my silence 
more eloquent than any words I could have uttered ? Was 
I not glad that these few hours had not been marred in 
any way by political differences? And am I not now 
doubly glad, since fate has decreed that we shall see each 
other no more on this earth? For he has passed away, 
having done his duty as it was given him to see it, a true 
citizen, a brave officer, a gentleman, if ever there was one. 

You will pardon, I know, these intimate personal re- 
marks, for they have helped me reveal what in my judg- 
ment should be the attitude of us all to those of us whose 
birth, training, and associations have been similar to those 
of Major Bernhardt. 

Let me, however, not be misunderstood at this point. 
My words may have suggested an indifference on my part 
to the immense importance of the political issue now 
before the world. I assure you most solemnly that such 
is not the case. From the beginning of the struggle, aye, 
long ago, when I was a student in German universities, I 
felt that there were irreconcilable differences between the 
political system and ambitions of Germany and of my own 
country, differences that only a great clash could settle. 
I remember as a youth getting into a serious quarrel 
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with a German fellow-student because I had likened his 
government to that of Louis XIV. And in Brussels in 
1915 on being asked by a prominent member of the 
German civil government in Belgium why America did 
not sympathize with Germany in the war, I summed up 
my answer in the concluding remark that the American 
people as a whole felt that Germany had staked all on a 
gigantic Napoleonic gamble, and that no free people could 
welcome the advent of a second Napoleonic era. 

Now it is quite within the rights of each of us, as 
citizens of one land or as subjects of another, to formulate 
and cherish our opinions as to the great world conflict. 
It is, however, neither our duty nor our right as teachers 
of modern languages to carry these opinions into the realm 
of public partisan propaganda. It is, on the contrary, 
our bounden duty to do nothing of the sort. What would 
we say of physicians who went about their duties so 
violently pro-German or pro-Ally as to endanger their 
skill as practitioners ? We surely would not care to entrust 
our health to such individuals. jSTo, friends, we must not 
thus be recreant to the high and holy duty that is ours of 
being the interpreters to American youth of all that is 
highest and best in European literature as an expression 
of European culture and civilization. That is our mis- 
sion as teachers of languages, and there is no other. To 
do this, we must ourselves be of broad and liberal mind. 
We must cease to herd in little groups like geese cackling 
jealously in different corners of the field. We must cease 
to cry each his own wares like hawkers at a fair. This 
method of exalting the culture of one nation at the expense, 
or in neglect, of another is narrowing, belittling, illiberal, 
and hence unjust. I shall never forget the shock I once 
received in the early days of my teaching from a colleague 
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in German who ridiculed the claims of Corneille to a 
place among the Immortals. And this, too, immediately 
after I had joined heartily in his laudation of a great 
German dramatist. It was but slight satisfaction to my 
feelings to learn later that his knowledge of Corneille did 
not extend beyond what certain hostile German critics 
had said of the great French writer, and that he himself 
had read almost nothing of Corneille. No; I was hurt 
by the revelation that a colleague could be so illiberal. 

And I have known plenty of instances on the other side 
of the literary ledger, if I may use so poor a simile. Have 
not the exponents of French culture belittled that of Ger- 
many, aye, even that of Spain, a sister nation? Have I 
not known Romance colleagues who declared (and this long 
before the war) that they would never admit to their staffs 
any one with a degree from a German university ? Had 
they then forgotten that Gaston Paris had studied at Got- 
tingen, and had also been the ever-grateful pupil and the 
intimate friend of Friedrich Diez at Bonn, to whom he 
dedicated his " these de sortie," the Etude sur le role de 
I 'accent latin f 1 Have I not heard other colleagues declare 
since the war began that every instructor under them must 
be pro- Ally? Many among my audience can doubtless 
recall similar instances of illiberality. I do not deny that 
sympathy with the culture or literature which one inter- 
prets is essential to its correct interpretation, and that an 
avowed enemy of English, French, Italian, German, or 
Spanish culture would make but a poor interpreter thereof. 
But I do deny most emphatically that one must be pro- 
German in terms of the present war, before one can qualify 

'See Gaston Paris: The Scholar and the Man, by T. Atkinson 
Jenkins. University of Chicago Record, November, 1903, Vol. vm, 
No. 7, pp. 186-194. 
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as an intelligent interpreter of German culture. I deny 
that one must approve of the shifting political ambitions of 
any nation in order to appreciate the greatness and beauty 
of its contributions in literature to the welfare of mankind. 
Once again do I denounce the connecting of politics, 
national or international, with our profession as inter- 
preters. 

What then shall we say of that debasement of the 
interpreter's high mission which manifests itself in actual 
political propaganda, not only outside the classroom, but 
even within its holy walls ! As I think of these instances, 
with some of which you are doubtless familiar, my heart 
is filled with dismay that there should be any among us 
so unfaithful to their high calling as interpreters of 
modern literature to the youth of America. Is it not our 
mission to help enrich our own land with all that is finest 
in the literature of other lands? Do we not thereby 
reveal the universality of culture and help bring in that 
day, so long, alas, in its coming, when the nations of the 
world by the intermingling of their culture shall live on 
a higher plane of mutual respect and mutual admiration ? 
Have we then forgotten so soon the mutual interdepend- 
ence of the scholars of all nations ? 

There have even been cases of tenseness within one and 
the same department, simply because some members were 
of trans-oceanic origin and others were of American birth. 
And this, mind you, when both groups were interpreters 
of the same literature. Nor have all these things hap- 
pened since the outbreak of the war. There was distress- 
ingly much of this illiberality before that event, so much 
that the student body caught its noxious spirit and inter- 
preted us to a large extent in terms of interdepartmental 
rivalry based upon political conditions in Europe, that 
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continent of hatreds. All this was most foolish. We 
should have cultivated in the past decades far more of 
the solidarity of our mission as interpreters of foreign 
literatures. Instead, we have emphasized the elements 
that tended to dissension and division among us. We 
forgot the great purposes that we all have in common. We 
have all sinned, all, and we are now suffering for it. 

What then must we do ? First of all, we must make our 
peace one with another. This will require some effort 
for most of us. It is not an easy task to cultivate the 
conciliatory spirit in time of war. Some persons even 
think that conciliation has no place in such times. They 
even go so far as to frown upon conciliation as cowardly, 
as unpatriotic, as un-American. Did not one of my most 
esteemed colleagues to whom I outlined once the general 
trend of this address, say to me : " What ! Are you going 
to talk that conciliation nonsense in these days ! " Yes, 
my friends, I am ! And the very remark of my colleague 
proved a stimulus to my endeavor, since it revealed anew 
the need of the conciliatory spirit. Let us not confuse the 
conciliatory spirit with a desire for a Pope's peace or any 
form of a pax germanica whose sole resemblance to the 
peace of God seems to be that " it passeth understanding." 
The conciliatory spirit transcends all this infinitely. It is 
an attitude of mind and heart, not an expression of 
politics. 

Conciliation may go hand in hand with the finest and 
truest patriotism. Conciliation and sympathy are in no 
sense inconsistent with bravery in defense of what one 
considers right. Conciliation, far from being un-Ameri- 
can, is eminently American. It has been our guiding 
spirit all through our national history, and this very day 
it best symbolizes the purposes for which we stand, even 
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in the midst of war. In no country under the sun have 
such efforts been made to sow the seeds of conciliation 
with other nations. Long is the list of those Americans 
of mark, of those American associations and societies, 
whose constant striving it has been to lay sound bases of 
mutual understanding between the nations. If these 
efforts seem temporarily to have failed, the cause of the 
failure certainly does not lie with the spirit of conciliation. 
I believe that it is the splendid mission of America, by 
force of arms since no other course is left, to help bring 
conciliation to final supremacy in the international rela- 
tions of mankind. In my judgment we are in this war 
for the sole purpose of silencing the jangling discord of 
the present world jungle and of creating the peaceful 
harmony of a permanent world neighborhood. And if we 
fail, may Almighty God have mercy on mankind ! 

This great world neighborhood will come. This Asso- 
ciation of ours should stand as a symbol of what it shall 
be. No other group of scholars has a greater power than 
ourselves to help create this neighborhood. What reasons 
have I for this great faith? 

In the ultimate analysis, what are the larger and deeper 
purposes of our organization ? Let us turn for a moment 
to our constitution and our records to see if there be any- 
where a sufficient expression of our aims : 

Before 1903 our constitution contained merely the fol- 
lowing brief statement: 

" The object of this Association shall be the advance- 
ment of the study of the modern languages and their 
literatures." In the 1903 meeting the Executive Council, 
through the secretary, Professor Grandgent, presented a 
draft of a new constitution, in which the above definition 
of the object of the Association had been lengthened by 
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adding the phrases : " through the publication of the results 
of investigations by members, and through the presentation 
and discussion of papers at an annual meeting." 

Moved, doubtless, by the barrenness of this dry state- 
ment, Professor W. H. Carruth, then professor of German 
at the University of Kansas, proposed to amend by prefix- 
ing the happy phrase : " through the promotion of friendly 
relations among scholars." This amendment was heartily 
approved and the article in question has not been changed 
since. 2 

Attention should, therefore, be called to this phrase 
which declares the importance of friendly relations not 
only among our own members, but among scholars in 
general. This phrase expresses our conviction that friendly 
relations are the very life and soul of our Association, and 
it is eminently fitting that this idea have precedence in 
the list of our declared purposes. We all realize deeply 
that our meetings would indeed be dry and barren, if the 
feeling of comradeship and solidarity in one and the same 
cause were absent. And yet, friends, even this phrase, 
" through the promotion of friendly relations among 
scholars," does not in my opinion reach down to the deepest 
purpose of our Association. Shall we be satisfied merely 
with the increased importance given our subjects in the 
curricula of college and secondary school ? Is our mission 
fulfilled when even a fair proportion of our students 
acquire some knowledge of English or foreign literature, 
or are able to express themselves with reasonable accuracy 
in one or more foreign languages ? Are we content merely 
to come here for a pleasant time and to maintain from 
year to year an atmosphere of good fellowship? Or, to 
assume another point of view, shall we believe that even 

* Proceedings for 1903, pages x-xiii. 
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the continued remarkable increase of linguistic research in 
America represents the highest ideal for which we exist ? 
Far be it from me to belittle any of these several purposes. 
I rejoice when there is evidence of prosperity in any or 
all of them. But I feel still that above and around and 
through all these activities a higher spirit should prevail. 
Surely none of us will rest content with being even the 
most skilled teacher of languages, or the greatest specialist 
in erudite research. We do not measure our effectiveness 
as an Association by the quantity or quality of our research, 
nor by the thickness of the annual publications, any more 
than we do by the statistics of those who throng our class- 
rooms. 

No ! Unless we maintain higher ideals than these, we 
fail of our true mission. In common with our colleagues 
in every other land we are engaged in a great humanitarian 
service. We are messengers of the truth as expressed in 
literature, bringing the message from land to land. To 
us falls the noble task of creating throughout the world 
that wonderful composite mosaic of universal literature 
which is infinitely higher than the product of any one 
people or nation. We have our share, and a large share it 
is, in the creation of that mutual appreciation among 
nations which is yet to come. We must consecrate our- 
selves anew, here and now, in these days of war, to this 
great task. We must keep our ideals pure through these 
dark days. Especially must we hold the ideal of scholarship 
high above the political discords of the present hour. The 
world will need us sorely when peace, real peace, . shall 
come. Ours will bo the great opportunity and the peculiar 
responsibility of restoring as rapidly as possible the spirit 
of liberal appreciation of foreign nations and foreign 
literatures, and of raising this spirit to a greater height 
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than it has ever before enjoyed. The task will be great, 
especially for the Germanists among us, for the wreckage 
of war will weigh heaviest upon them. If we have real 
liberality of mind and soul, we must all help our German 
colleagues in this restoration of the true greatness of that 
real German culture which is permanent and immortal. 
I trust that this organization may be the first body of 
American scholars to renew as an organization scholarly 
relations with our honorary members and colleagues 
abroad. If the war shall have brought financial distress 
to the great German journals of linguistic scholarship, let 
us be prompt with our support, for their loss is our loss 
too. Doubtless the healing hand of time can alone restore 
the former more personal relations, but may we do even 
more than our share to shorten this time ! 

Are these purposes too high for weak humanity ? Time 
alone can determine. Let us at least resolve to keep these 
ideals before us. To attain an ideal, we must certainly 
not turn our backs upon it, as some would fain do. We 
must as scholars eliminate from our judgment any argu- 
ment that has its sole rootage in the present political 
state of the world. Has the war lowered the value of Diez' 
Orammatih der Romcmischen Sprachen, or of that of 
Meyer-Liibke? Should we consult Groeber's Orundriss 
less frequently than before? Shall we lock the shelves 
where our particular Z eitschriften repose? Are we glad 
that their current numbers now fail to come? Shall we 
consign Junker's Orundriss der Franzoesischen Literatur 
to the junk heap along with junkerism? Is there any 
connection between the development of the U-boat and that 
of the U-umlaut? Shall we be ingrates and belittle the 
great influence of Gottingen and other German univer- 
sities upon American scholarship because of our aversion 
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to " Gott mit uns " ? Would it not be far wiser to aid in 
restoring Kant to the lofty position, rightfully his, from 
which Metzsche and a false philosophy of state have tem- 
porarily displaced him? 

We must as scholars oppose resolutely every manifesta- 
tion of war hysteria that threatens our ideals. If, as I 
firmly believe, we are all co-workers in the same vineyard, 
there should be the friendliest feelings among us all. 
If, nevertheless, suspicion, distrust, aversion, or worse emo- 
tions have found any lodging among us, we must banish 
them at once. Do we of the Romance fold, for instance, 
rejoice at the phenomenal loss that German has suffered in 
school and college ? We may be glad that French has come 
back once more to what we have long felt ought to be 
its own. We may be content at the failure of any political 
campaign to foist Deutschtum upon us by an exaggeration 
of the importance of German. But to rejoice in a perma- 
nent loss to German is a disloyalty to the highest ideals 
of our interpretership. It is our duty to help create a 
proper balance just as soon as conditions shall permit. 
Our war is certainly not against the German language or 
literature any more than it is against German music or 
the scenery of the Rhine. The truly great masterpieces of 
German literature remain as valuable as before the war. 
Goethe is still Goethe, the great cosmopolitan. Schiller 
is still the most international of the dramatists, so inter- 
national in fact as to have neglected his own nation. 
Indeed, as a pro-Ally wit has observed, almost the only 
drama in which Germans are the heroes is The Bobbers! 
Lessing remains the great liberal in Nathan der Weisc, 
which soars majestically above the present clouds of inter- 
national hatred. 

What shall we do for students who have been influenced 
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too hastily by present conditions? Unless military or 
similar reasons of national service can be shown, is it 
not wise to ask them to reconsider their rejection of Ger- 
man? Their attitude is too often that of the Illinois 
student who, on being officially advised to take German 
because of its manifestly greater value to his special 
scientific work, refused, declaring that he would not run 
the risk of being " tainted with that Kultur." I heard of 
some very excellent young ladies in a high school who, in 
response to an appeal to sacrifice something for their coun- 
try, decided to sacrifice German ! And it was clearly a real 
sacrifice, too, because they not only liked the subject, but 
were also very fond of their young and handsome instructor. 
In contrast to one large technical school where German 
has actually increased, another has substituted French for 
German, largely because the system of instruction in use 
required in its upper courses the current numbers of cer- 
tain German technical journals which cannot now cross 
the seas. Now, while the use of back numbers of the said 
journals was doubtless far from satisfactory, yet it does 
seem as if greater effort might have been made to retain 
German at least for the earlier years of the course. The 
return to German which absolutely must take place after 
the war would then be an easier task. It should, however, 
be added in further explanation that many of the students 
expected to go on technical work to the front, which fact 
had its influence on the decision of the faculty. The 
action of the Philadelphia Board of Education in making 
absolutely no change in the language curricula met with 
the approval of all sane men and stands out in contrast 
with the less wise action of school boards in other locali- 
ties. As Mr. William Dick stated : " It does not injure 
the Kaiser to impoverish our own studies." Let me com- 
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mend here also the efforts of a Romance colleague who 
succeeded in overcoming the insufficient reasons of a 
student and kept that student enrolled in German work. 

Now it is doubtless true, in some measure at least, that 
prejudice and a lack of true perspective have helped to 
crowd to overflowing our French classes. Yet we must 
also admit that much of this increase is due to a keen 
realization of our present and probable future relations 
with our sister Republic. Noticeable at Illinois at least 
is the increase in men students, who doubtless feel the need 
of preparing for service in Trance. Let us, however, be 
perfectly frank in speaking of one phase of this loss of 
interest in German. Wherever the effort had been made 
to substitute the study of German for that of another 
foreign language or for English in our schools or colleges, 
and thereby to create or maintain a certain affection for a 
political system not our own, in other words, in so far 
as the study of German had become a species of propa- 
ganda closely akin to a political proselytism, it is indeed 
well that German should lose all that it may have gained 
by such methods. The much-heralded page containing the 
laudation of the Kaiser in certain readers used in the 
Chicago public schools, may or may not be an instance of 
what I mean. In any event, this was the public interpreta- 
tion of the incident, and German suffered accordingly. 
If, again, German instructors have used in their courses 
literature that seemed to be prepared in anticipatory de- 
fense of the present military, political, and colonial ambi- 
tions of Germany, let it be henceforth rigorously excluded. 
Jingoistic matter of this kind has no place in any school 
book, no matter who wrote it, and no matter from which 
side of the Rhine it come. A " hymn of hate " is not fit 
literature for youth, any more than one should show mon- 
strosities to a youthful class in physiology. 
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Wherever, then, the study of German has been tfcus arti- 
ficially stimulated in any way, we need not be seriously 
concerned when this artificial pressure is removed. But 
we must endeavor to prevent any wholesale injustice to 
one of the great cultural languages. As an Association we 
must not cease to emphasize the legitimate importance of 
German, and I speak here to my English and Romance 
colleagues especially. Our voice will prove doubly potent 
at this time. The unreasonableness which has swept over 
some school boards and some teachers' conventions must be 
controlled. I feel that we as an Association should raise 
our voice and raise it loud enough to be heard and heeded 
throughout the land. The voice of our colleagues in Ger- 
man alone would be powerless in the present state of the 
country's emotion. In these days when so many things of 
the spirit seem in deadly peril, let us stand for fairness, 
for liberality, for justice. 

Moreover this is not the whole danger. Have you not 
heard of efforts to remove all modern foreign language 
instruction from our schools on the absurdly provincial 
plea that " foreign language study of any kind unfits for 
American citizenship," and that " except in private schools 
and colleges, only the language of our patriotic forefathers 
should be studied"! This last may be but one extreme 
instance of the present hysteria, but it behooves us all to 
be keenly alive to the situation. Such absurdity is akin 
to the threatened change of such an historic name as Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, about which I read in the Public 
Ledger this summer. While the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation should be the first to protest with force and dig- 
nity against this threatened impoverishment of our curri- 
culum, other learned societies are almost as yitally affected, 
and will doubtless join in an effort to establish a sound 
16 
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condition. Attention must be directed to the historic fact 
that France yielded to no such foolish idea after 18Y0, hut 
on the contrary fully realized to what an extent the ignor- 
ance of German had contributed to her defeat. And even 
in the present war there is no serious disposition to eli- 
minate or even reduce the study of the enemy's language 
in either France, Germany, or England. Eather are the 
keenest and most far-seeing minds intent upon increasing 
such study everywhere. In my judgment there is bound 
to be a great growth in the study of all modern languages, 
German included, as one result of the war, and this Asso- 
ciation may yet have as members in the coming decades 
teachers of many other living languages than those now 
represented, the Slavic group for instance, or even the 
tongues of Japan and China. In these days what man 
dare prophesy what the next decade may reveal ? 

The mention of other large groups of languages has 
brought me by a natural transition to another aspect of 
our mission as an organization which results from much 
that has already been said. Kepresenting as we do the 
various modern literatures of Europe, trained as we are by 
long years of foreign travel, study, and sojourn, ought we 
not to be guided by a cosmopolitan spirit broader than that 
of any other group of scholars % If we are not more lib- 
eral and open-minded, we have certainly failed to realize 
fully the rarer opportunities that have been ours. !N"ow 
there may be differences of opinion regarding the proper 
value to be assigned to this word cosmopolitan, which, like 
most words of large meaning, is often loosely and inaccu- 
rately used. The meaning that I cherish for this word 
comes to me from my associations of the past ten years 
with the so-called cosmopolitan student movement in the 
United States with which I have been intimately con- 
nected. 
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These Cosmopolitan Clubs in largest measure are com- 
posed of foreign students in our colleges with whom are 
joined a certain proportion of American youth. The 
experience of thus associating intimately with men from 
every land is most illuminating and helpful. One learns 
rapidly to respect the other man's point of view as never 
before, and to extend one's conception of liberality of judg- 
ment far beyond what had ever seemed possible. For this 
is the atmosphere and the spirit of these groups of young 
people. They are organized on an absolutely non-partizan 
and non-sectarian basis. No member is permitted to exalt 
his own religious or national egotism above his fellows. 
Each is on an equality with all the rest, and, if there is 
any rivalry, it is of the friendliest sort, scarcely more than 
an emulation in revealing the excellent features of each 
nationality or civilization. Even in these days of war 
these clubs are flourishing, and it was an inspiration for 
me to return from the hatreds of war-stricken Europe to 
the peaceful home of my Illinois chapter-house where stu- 
dents from nearly all the belligerent nations were living 
together in perfect amity, eating at the same table and 
occupying the same dormitory. 

Is there not an analogy between these groups of enthu- 
siastic students, animated by a great ideal, and our own 
Association ? We too are cosmopolitans. We too endeavor 
by presenting the excellencies of foreign literatures to en- 
large the vision of our American youth. We too strive 
to soften, if not dispel, the prejudices born of national self- 
ishness and narrowness. In doing this we must avoid the 
fatal mistake of exalting the foreign culture to the absurd 
height to which it has sometimes been exalted. We cannot 
cure American egotism by grafting another in its place or 
by belittling the achievements of the American people, as 
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some of us have done. Our cosmopolitan student brethren 
have shown greater wisdom than that. The mere presence 
of so many foreign students among us is the great proof 
that they find something in our land which is not available 
to them in their own, at least in the same degree. And so 
their laudation of their own civilization is invariably tem- 
pered with gratitude for what America offers to them. In 
this latter respect the analogy between our Association and 
these groups of foreign students is not as perfect as it ought 
to be. Unfortunately some of our foreign-born members 
despite their naturalization have failed to become Ameri- 
cans at heart. In one or two extreme cases an alien form 
of government has been preferred to our own, and the wish 
has even found expression that in the present clash of arms 
the victory shall rest with the alien. Let us be thankful 
that the number of these worse than ingrates has been 
small. As interpreters of a foreign culture they have ut- 
terly failed because they could not or would not adapt 
themselves to their environment. They have even by their 
lack of vision vitiated the message which saner minds 
would fain have delivered to our American youth. 

It is difficult in these days of warfare to maintain a 
spirit of complete impartiality. The attempt to be fair 
in the present state of the world is like trying to walk 
steadily on a swinging wire which is being violently jerked, 
now by one partizan group, now by another, and now by 
both together. I am no slack-wire virtuoso, but I have 
tried honestly to be just to all. It has been my earnest 
endeavor to maintain the high ideals for which this Asso- 
ciation must stand. These ideals seem to me to be seri- 
ously threatened in these days of international chaos. 
Nearly all these dangers come from some attempt to mix 
political issues with true scholarship. While as citizens 
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we cannot neglect the duties which arise from the great 
political issues now at stake, as teachers and scholars we 
must not permit our vision in the search for truth to he 
blurred or blinded. The balance will be hard to maintain, 
but it must be maintained. 

Fortunately we are not without illustrious examples to 
justify this point of view. Long would be the list of great 
scholars who have held aloft the banner of truth in the 
darkest days of history. I find much comfort in the words 
recently uttered by Geheimrat Adolf von Strumpell while 
Rector of the University of Leipzig in 1915. This emi- 
nent scholar gave an address to a party of travellers from 
countries then neutral in the University Aula a year and 
more after the outbreak of the war. Referring to the cele- 
bration in 1909 of the 500th anniversary of the University 
of Leipzig he spoke feelingly of the beauty of this event as 
having symbolized the internationality of science. "Alas," 
he said, " how could such a festival be possible now — now 
when hate, jealousy, and hostility are dividing the peoples." 
Despite such sad thoughts the general tone of the rector's 
address was one of hope, of vision that science and scho- 
larship would ye,t perform the great service of healing the 
wounds of war and of drawing together once more the 
peoples of the earth. Surely we of the new world ought 
to have a faith equal to that of this aged German scholar. 
We should at least resolve here and now to do our full 
share to make such a faith a reality. " Let us hope," said 
the rector in closing, " that science and the universities 
shall spin the first threads which in a time of peace not 
too remote shall again bind together the peoples of all coun- 
tries and bring anew to their consciousness the fact that in 
this world of self-interest and of strife there is also a bright 
world of the spirit and of thought which counts no cannon 
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in its equipment and demands no bleeding victim as the 
price of victory. Beneath the turbulent waves of a dread- 
ful war the quiet streams of scientific work are flowing 
steadily, streams which have their source in the hope that 
the dawn of a new peace shall make this work more radi- 
antly known to mankind than ever before." 3 

In quoting this liberal modern scholar my mind re- 
verts to another and a greater German, Goethe himself. 
Throughout his long life his keen, broad mind was kept 
pure and free from national prejudice. With unfailing 
interest in every cultural movement, no matter what its 
origin, he was the admirer of Shakespeare and of English 
literature ; he never forgot the debt that he and the German 
people owed to the great classic poets of France ; his love 
of Italy is too well known to need emphasis here. His 
was no destructive cosmopolitanism that would reduce all 
nations to the one deadening level of an insipid interna- 
tionalism. On the contrary he felt that each nation could 
and should help the other to a fuller realization of human 
solidarity, and at the same time keep intact its own contri- 
bution to this closer harmony. This breadth of vision 
explains Goethe's aloofness from the stirring political 
events of his day, and contrasts him sharply with the un- 
compromising nationalists of modern Germany. These 
latter have indeed found but scant comfort in their efforts 
to enlist Goethe's help in their Pan-Germanic propaganda. 

The College de France in Paris has ever been a center of 
keen appreciation of foreign cultures. Long is the list of 
its eminent scholars in all fields, but none is greater as an 
ideal and an inspiration to us all than the Dean of Ro- 

* From the address as quoted by James CDonnell Bennett in the 
Chicago Tribune of January 22, 1916, p. 8, col. 1, in an article entitled 
" German School Continues Work Throughout War." 
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mance Scholars, Gaston Paris. Let me give you a picture 
of this man's ideals at the age of 31. Imagine if you can 
a situation more tense from a political standpoint than 
what I am now to describe. It is the eighth of December, 
1870. For over three months the German armies have 
encircled Paris. The terrible Sedan has passed into his- 
tory. Strasbourg and Metz have surrendered. All the 
French armies in the field have been out-manceuvered or 
defeated. The bombardment of the inner city of Paris is 
about to begin. Every attempt to break the iron ring from 
within or without has failed. It is the darkest period of 
the war. Within a month the new empire of Germany 
will be proclaimed on French soil, aye, in the historic Hall 
of Mirrors at Versailles. 

A situation like this might well stretch to the breaking 
point the liberal spirit of any man whose nation was suf- 
fering such calamities. And especially would a young 
Frenchman of 31 be deeply affected. Because of very 
defective eyesight Gaston Paris had been unable to take 
his place in the army. He occupies as suppleant the post 
of his distinguished father Paulin Paris. The theme of 
his opening lecture at the College de France that Decem- 
ber eighth, 1870, was " La Chanson de Poland et la natio- 
nality franchise." Surely this were a subject that might 
well have led a young man away from a dispassionate 
treatment to a vehement glorification of his country and 
even to a denunciation of the age-long enemy. But not so 
with this great soull A year before in that same hall he 
had uttered sentiments that reveal well his character. At 
the close of the leqon d'ouverture of December 7, 1869, 
Gaston Paris had said: — "Above differences of nation- 
ality, the sublime idea of human solidarity is being 
affirmed every day more and more. A social regeneration 
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whose form has yet to be determined is revealing itself in 
unmistakable signs. The sun of science has risen to illu- 
mine the world." 4 

Such in 1869 was the faith of Gaston Paris in the evo- 
lution of humanity, and out of this faith sprang to full 
flower his conception of scholarship. Has this faith been 
altered by the terrible year of 1870 ? Let me translate his 
own words as best I can. 

I believe as a general principle that patriotism has nothing to do 
with scholarship. The chairs of higher instruction are in no respect 
tribunes. To use them in defense of, or in attack upon, anything 
whatsoever that is outside their spiritual purpose is to pervert them 
from their true sphere. I profess absolutely and with no reserva- 
tion that scholarship has no other object than truth, truth for its 
own sake, with no concern for any consequences good or bad, regret- 
able or fortunate, which this truth might have in practice. Whoever, 
for any motive, patriotic, religious, or even moral, permits himself 
the slightest dissimulation, the smallest alteration in the facts 
that he studies or the conclusions that he draws, is unworthy of 
his place in that great laboratory for admission to which probity 
is a far more indispensable title than skill. When thus understood, 
studies, pursued in common in the same spirit in all civilized lands, 
constitute, high above the nationalities that are restricted, divergent, 
and too often hostile, a sublime country which no war may defile, 
no conqueror may threaten, and in which souls may find that 
harmony which the ' City of God ' gave to them in earlier days. 

With these noble thoughts as his guide Gaston Paris pro- 
ceeds in the lecture that follows to develop his idea of the 
grandeur of nationality. He shows how the soul of the 
Jewish people is still found in the Bible, the soul of the 
Greek people in the works of Homer. He reveals the 
beauty of French nationality and its expression in the 
Song of Poland and other epics of old France. He empha- 
sizes the spirituality and the permanence of this nationality 
down through the conflicts of the ages. He applies this 

'Gaston Paris: La Po6aie du Moyen Age, Premiere Serie, Paris 
(Hachette), 1899, pp. 86 ff. 
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idea of spiritual permanence to other peoples whose politi- 
cal structure had suffered most severely, to the Italians, to 
the Poles, to the Germans. He gives much praise to Jacob 
Grimm and other leaders for their great work in the rebirth 
of German nationality after the calamities through which 
the German people had passed. He declares that only 
those nations that have this spiritual permanence in their 
hearts can survive or should rightfully survive the vicissi- 
tudes of history. No mere mechanical empire built upon 
conquest or upon selfish commerce has ever endured or can 
ever endure, for such an empire by the very nature of its 
origin has no soul. Unhappily there has often been oppo- 
sition of one national ideal to another even when each ideal 
had in it elements worthy the admiration of all. He then 
concludes : — 

Reduced to its just limits this opposition should give to the 
different nations only enjoyment of their variety in a loftier unity. 
This loftier unity is composed of everything that is test in each 
people. It forms what is called civilization, and more specifically 
European civilization, an enlarged country in which, even in these 
cruel times that we now traverse, we do not despair of seeing all the 
participating nations clasp hands. 

Friends, I can find no more fitting words to close this 
address than those of the great Romanist. Despite the 
terrible trials through which all humanity is now passing, 
trials compared with which those of 1870 now seem but 
trivial, let us have faith in the new order which with God'8 
help shall yet come forth from the darkness of present 
chaos. Let us do all in our power as teachers of youth to 
bring in this great new order. We are the bearers of 
ideals across this fearful chasm of a war-rent world. We 
must — we shall — carry all our ideals across that chasm, 
especially the ideal of pure and broad scholarship. He 
who falters or is faithless now is unworthy of the greater 
inheritance that is yet to be. 



